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THE unofficial introduction to the 
Western Unitarian Anniversaries in 
the way of a reception at All Souls 
Church on Monday evening, and the 
farewell reception given the same by 
the Unitarian Club at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wilkinson on Fri- 
day evening are among the pleasantest 
privileges of the week. It is hoped 
that as many as possible of the dele- 
gates will plan to be present at both. 
It will secure promptness at the open- 
ing sessions and deliberation at the 
closing ones. - 


Ir seems that Miss Frances E. 
Willard, president of the Woman’s 
National Council, lately convened at 
Washington, has incurred the severe 
criticism of some of her orthodox 
friends for the large degree of space 
given on the programme to the women 
ministers of our Unitarian household. 
The /ndependent comes to Miss Wil- 
lard’s defense by reminding its readers 
that the Universalist and Unitarian 
have produced more women ministers 
than any other denomination, and 
that therefore little room for choice 
was afforded. It also calls attention 
to the fact that the Woman’s Council 
is strictly undenominational, and tries 
to restore the balance by pointing out 
that a dozen missionary organizations 
were represented ‘‘of undoubted or- 
thodox lineage, with King’s Daugh- 
ters associations, etc. It consoles 
Miss Willard with the reflection that 
‘one who is fighting the devil,’’ 
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—spelled with a big D,—‘‘ must ex: 
pect to get some blows in return and 
not feel sore over them.’’ 


WHAT a delightful avocation opens 
up before the Unitarian minister of 
New England. If he has any leisure 
time on hand, all he has to do is to 
turn around and he is sure to find in 
his neighborhood the traditions of 
some saintly Quakeress, some stal- 
wart Puritan or heroic ‘‘Revolutionary 
Chaplain’’ to amuse himself with. 
The last is what our old friend, C. A. 
Staples has lately found to engage his 
leisure, and he has given the result of 
his studies inthe April Unitarian Re- 
view, in a very interesting article with 
the above caption. 


Rev. I. M. Atrwoop is the writer 
of a column of ‘‘ Editorial Briefs ’’ in 
two of our Universalist exchanges, 
the Christian Leader and the Univer- 
salist, in each of which he pays a high 
tribute to the late Rev. L. G. Ware, 
who, he says, held but a modest rank 
in the pulpit, but ‘‘was more a part of 
Burlington’s best life than any minis- 
ter or man who lived there.’’ His 
was a silent, pervasive influence for 
the higher thought and life of the 
community, one whose pure and lofty 
character endeared him to all sects 
and classes; ‘‘one of the few men who 
having no family of his own was wel- 
come in everybody’s family ; a gra- 
cious, cultured, gentle, pure and 
widely useful man.”’ 


JOHN WESLEY, when eighty years 
old, accounted for his hale and vigor- 
ous condition by the following facts, 
which we commend to the ministers 
who break down from ‘‘overwork’’: 

1. To the power of God fitting me 
for what he calls me to do. 2. To 
my still traveling four or five thousand 
miles a year. 3. To my sleeping, 
night or day, whenever Iwantit. 4. 
To my rising at a set hour. 5. To 
my constant preaching, particularly 
in the morning. Mr. Stead, in his 
interesting article in the Review of 
Reviews on John Wesley, entitled ‘‘ St. 
John of England,’’ says that Mr. 
Wesley abstained from tea, was a 
demon of industry, always in haste, 
never ina hurry and was eighty-six 
before he felt the approach of old age. 


A New York letter, written by 
Rev. John Coleman Adams for the 
Christian Leader, contains an account 
of the reception tendered Rev. Howard 
MacQueary by the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club. The subject of Mr. Mac- 
Queary’s address was, ‘‘ The Relig- 
ious Problem,’’ which: was listened to 
with careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion by his cultured audience. Mr. 
Adams reports that the impression 
made by the speaker was most favor- 
able, as respected his honesty and his 


modesty, but adds, with what we can. 


not but feel to be some justice, that 


the impression was also rather strong’ life. 


that the former minister of Canton is 
to a large extent the creature of news- 
paper talk and notoriety, who neither 
desires nor is quite able to maintain 
the sudden prominence lately forced 
upon him. Mr. MacQueary’s address 
was followed by discussion, in which 
Rabbi Gottheil spoke a warm prefer- 
ence for the liberal thinker who vol- 
untarily severs his connection with 
the church whose creed he _ has 


outgrown, without waiting to be 
thrust out; a sentiment that was 
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warmly applauded, and quietly re- 
ceived by the guest of the evening, 
who attempted no reply to this very 
plain criticism. There is no doubt 
but the rabbi’s position is in the main 
the most logical, but it does not there- 
fore follow that one pursuing another 
course might not act from as high con- 
viction and as purean intention. We 
can never be too careful not to judge 
a man’s motives by ‘his’. mental 
methods. 


Our Cambridge contributor, in a 
letter not meant for publication, 
writes us a delightful account of a 
meeting of the Boston Browning 
society at which Mr. George W. 
Cooke read a paper on the Pope in 
the poem, ‘“The Ring and the Book.’’ 
He spoke of the religious quality of 
Browning’s poems, of the poet’s 
‘‘brave-heartedness, the spirit that 
will not let itself be made unhappy, 
but believes in joy as its true inherit- 
ance;’’ and everyone hearing it must 
have felt, our correspondent thinks, 
‘‘a stronger grip on the real things of 
life.’’ Will not EK. E. M. give us her 
impressions of ‘‘ men and things’’ in 
her old-new home, oftener, through 
the columns of UNITY, and thus give 
her numerous friends among our read- 
ers the benefit ? 


A DILIGENT and intelligent student of 
Goethe, well known to many of our 
readérs, Mrs. C.K. Sherman, sends usa 
note expressing her disagreement, 
which we believe other students of the 
great poet would share, with the use 
made of the quotation defining God 
as pure feeling, in the essay on 
‘‘Sentiment vs. Science,’’ in our last 
‘number. 


Fill thence thy heart, how large soe’er it be ; 

And in the /eeding when thou utterly art 
blest, 

Then call it what thou wilt,— 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 

I have no name for it! 

Our correspondent reminds us that 
these words of Faust were spoken to 
Marguerite at the time when he was 
employing all his arts against her 
purity and peace of mind, that they 
should be read entirely in this con- 
nection and not as defining Goethe’s 
full and highest thought on the sub- 
ject. 


A WRITER in the Nation, Edmund 
H. Sears, carrying on the discussion 
concerning the true worth and influ- 
ence of Cardinal Newman’s life on 


high praise of the communication 
from which we quoted an extract last 
week, and adds that while the influ- 
ence of his moral character was un- 
doubtedly all that his admirers claim, 


intellectual research could not but be 
bad, Mr. Sears says, ‘‘ pernicious.”’ 
He makes the distinction, which should 
always be borne in mind, between 
/mere mental attainment and mental 
Cardinal Newman’s great schol- 
arship, dialectical skill and command 
of language are well known, ‘‘ but,’’ 
says Mr.Sears, ‘‘it is the use men-make 


use of them was ‘‘an exceedingly 
poor one.’’ He _ pronounces the 
‘‘Apologia’’ a great piece of dia- 
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modern thought, speaks in terms of 


that which he exerted in the fields of 


of such gifts which determines their 
worth to the world,’’ and Newman’s 


lectical writing; but for all of that 
full of ‘‘intellectual pettiness.’’ It 
is, however, as a defender of ‘‘ the 
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state, andin the Tory methods of gov- 
erning Ireland’’ that Mr. Sears chiefly 
condemns both the great cardinal 
and some of his biographers. 


a 


Business for the Western 
Unitarians. 


Last week we spoke of the attrac- 
tions and the thought problems that 
are offered to the consideration of the 
constituents of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at its approaching anni- 
versary to be held May 12-14 at the 
Third Unitarian Church in this city. 
This week we desire to call attention 
to some of the attendant interests, the 
work and worth of those activities that 
have grown up around the parent or- 
ganization. They are the children of 
the Western Conference, without 
which they would not have been. 
The vigor and efficiency of the par- 
ental, home is largely dependent on 
the thrift, industry and hopeful cour- 
age of its children. Around the cen- 
tral programme will gather discussions 
and deliberations that will enhance or 
retard the interests represented by the 
Postofhce Mission, the Unity Club 
work, the Sunday-school work, the 
Summer Institute, the Unity Publish- 
ing Committee’s work, which is the 
source of our Unity Mission tracts, 
the wider publishing interests of C. H. 
Kerr & Co. and of UNITY, as well as 
the homekeeping cares first assumed 
by the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference and which we hope will 
be taken in hand by that organization 
again in a more vigorous and effective 
way than ever before. The headquar- 
ters, at 175 Dearborn street, needs the 
home touch of a woman’s hand and 
hospitality as much as ever, and this 
work is the still unexhausted and al- 
most unaccepted opportunity of the 
W. W. U. C. which we trust will not 
remain so much longer. The rela- 
tions of this harmonious trio of socie- 
ties, the W. U. C., the W. W. U. C. 
and the W.U. S. S. Soc’y has ever been 
beautiful and helpful, but the terms of 
this copartnership, the financial ad- 
justments and division of labor are 
matters that call forcareful study and 
readjustment in committee rooms and 
joint board meetings. Their interests 


lems should be made as nearly one as 
is consistent with exact book-keeping 
and the individual autonomy of the 
boards. When these three societies 
fully recognize their common burdens, 
their joint interest in the problems, 
perplexities, the joys and the re- 
proaches of the Western Conference, 
their directors will seek more and 
more the helpful consultations of joint 
board meetings and other co-ordinate 
councils and work. To this end we 
will enumerate the following collateral 
interests that ought to enlist the at- 
tention of the delegates attending the 
meetings of the Western anniversaries. 
Let them come for work, not for 
amusement ; to attend to business, not 
to see the sights. These are some of 
the questions to be considered : 

1. The homekeeping work at head- 


and a busier workshop than ever 
before. 

2. The tract publishing work. 
What tracts are most needed and how 
to secure them. 


Christianity that sees no moral ob- 
liquity in a union of church and 
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are so akin that their financial prob-: 


quarters, how to make it more a home’ 


3. The Sunday-school society, which | 
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and fresh opportunities. The ‘‘Six 
Years’ Course of Study’’ is fairly 
launched and the serious work of a 
big undertaking is upon it in connec- 
tion with this work. The Sunday- 
school Institute and Summer School is 
a necessary adjunct. This is perhaps 
the most interesting and prophetic 
missionary venture which the Western 
Unitarians now have in hand. We 
doubt much if $1,000 could be spent 
in a more profitable and fertilizing 
way throughout the entire Unitarian 
field of the United States, than in fos- 
tering and furthering this Summer 
School venture of the Sunday-school 
Society. 

4. The eight hundred remaining 
dollars of the $10,000 ‘“Theodore 
Parker Memorial Fund’’ ought to be 
raised before the close of the Confer- 
ence, and a vigorous grasp taken upon 
the work of raising the $25,000 more 
to complete the original $50,000 en- 
dowment fund scheme. This count 
points to high and inspiring business 
enough for one annual meeting. Let 
no time be wasted in discussing mat- 
ters that should be taken for granted. 
Let the organizations and organizers 
‘‘Look forward and not back, up and 
not down.’’ 


The Children in Our Liberal 
Churches. 


During the temporary absence from 
home of the senior editor, and quite 
without his knowledge, the writer 
wishes to say a word about what she 
considers the most important feature 
of the pastor of All Souls work, viz., 
that of the Confirmation Class which 
meets every Saturday afternoon. On 
the evening of April 27, the Alumni 
of five years met in the church par- 
lors for their annual reunion, sitting 
down to supper together at tables 
daintily spread by the young people, 
no guests being admitted except the 
mothers of the members of the class, 
and afew of the church officials. The 
exercises of the evening consisted of 
singing, recitations, toasts and two 
or three addresses by the pastor and 
older members of the society. The 
most significant feature, epitomizing 
the methods of thought and training 
employed in the class, was the con- 
cert recitation at the close of the 
evening, by a hundred or more young 
voices, of selections from the poets, 
embodying the main principles of that 
liberal faith in which they had been 
instructed. ‘‘ What is our thought of 
God?’’ asked the pastor, and the 
chorused reply came in the two open- 
ing stanzas of Pope’s Universal Prayer: 


‘‘ Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored,” 


‘“What is our thought of man?’’ 
was the next question, answered in 
the lines from Longfellow : 


‘* Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.”’ 


Then followed the definition of 
‘‘Our Thought of Jesus,’’ found in 
Whittier : 

‘The dusty-sandled Nazarene 

Through ripening corn-fields led the way 

Upon the awful Sabbath day ; 

His sermons were the healthful talk 

That shorter made the mountain-walk, 

His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 

Where mingled with his gracious words 

The rustle of the tamarisk tree 

And ripple wash of Galilee.” 


‘Our Thought of the Bible,’’ from 
Emerson, beginning : 


‘‘ Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.’’ 


‘‘Our Thought of the Church,” 
from Samuel Longfellow’s well-known 
hymn: 

‘‘One holy church of God appears 
Through every clime and race.”’ 
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Mr. Jones’ method of instruction on 
this class is already known to manv 
of our readers but is well worth re- 
peating. Ina year’s series of lessons, 
?. é., from the beginning of October to 
the last of April, he attempts to give 
the children a bird’s-eye view of the 
general course of religious history, 
with studies, first of the seven great 
ethnic religions and their leaders, 
done in the form of short, written 
papers by the pupils, supplemented 
with general discussion. Then the 
stream of Christian tradition is traced 
in its various divisions of the Catholic 
and Protestant sects, coming down at 
the close of the course to a rapid, but 
careful study of Unitarianism, and its 
history. ‘Those who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the work of the Con- 
firmation Class unite in hearty tributes 
of praise for the excellent results at- 
tained. The children are interested 
and eager to do their share of work, 
and there is no doubt that at the end 
of the year they are better informed 
with regard to the leading, pivotal 
points of religious history, the grad- 
ual development of religious ideas and 
of the sentiment of worship than many 
of their elders who attend church 
service regularly. We wish this 
work or something of its general 
description might be done in every 
church. We are sure there is no 
better way of securing the interest 
and arousing a sense of obligation in 
the minds of the young towards the 
church to which they belong than 
this; proof of which is found in the 
fact that those children joining the 
class are more interested in it than in 
the Sunday-school, with its less defi- 
nite aims. ‘That the leader of this par- 
ticular class, with his gift of rapid 
generalization and those _ personal 
qualities which endear him at once to 
the young, is especially fitted for this 
work is very likely true, but it is 
also of a kind every earnest minister 
must be more or less fitted for. Only 
by this definite instruction in the 
principles and methods of our liberal 
thought can we hope to preserve the 
young of to-day for the coming tasks 
and duties of to-morrow. C. P. w. 


The Sinaloa Experiment. 


Rev. Napoleon Hoagland, who is 
personally known to many readers of 
UNITY and is located at present as pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Society of 
Olympia, Wash., writing with refer- 
ence to our review of A. K. Owen’s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Integral Co-operation 
at Work,’’ to the spirit of which he 
thinks that we did scant justice, gives 
us the following description of the ex- 
periment at Sinaloa, Mexico. Mr. 
Hoagland has visited the colony and 
we are glad to give our readers the re- 
sult of his observations. He says 
‘It isneither communism nor anarchy 
but more nearly an experiment in state 
socialism, under the form of an incor- 
porated company in which each mem- 
ber isa holder of stock or credits in 
proportion to the amount of service or 
money contributed.’’ [Mr. Hoagland 
is evidently speaking of what the 
movement hopes to be or what it has 
become since his visit last fall. In a 
letter written by him at that time and 
republished in the pamphlet in ques- 
tion, he tells us: ‘‘Strictly speak- 
ing the history of The Credit Foncier 
Company’s attempt is neither for nor 
against the successful working of ‘ in- 
tegral co-operation,’ the original and 
basic principles of thecompany. Mr. 
Owen has himself declared that zo 
part of his plan has yet been tried. 
Director Wilber, chairman of the resi- 
dent board of directors, tells me that 
the original plan of co-operation ‘had 
neither been tested nor marred.’ The 
colony has been an exemplification, 
not of integral or entire .co-operation 
but of a mild or partial form of com- 
munism.’’ 


‘““The company agrees to furnish’ every 
member employment, allowing individual 
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choice in the selection of the same as far as 
practical. No franchises or special privi- 
leges are granted to any member or mem- 
bers. The company is organized to do the 
entire work required ina highly civilized 
community, hence the name integral or en- 
tire co-operation. Partial co-operation is 
already successfully established in many 
forms and degrees of extent in our present 
system. In fact it is almost impossible for 
a person to engage successfully in any kind 
of manufacture or trade unless he becomes 
a member of a stock apne And even 
the stock companies find that it pays better 
to be friendly than to stand as bitter rivals 
of one another, so they too are united 
to form companies of trust. Mr. Owen’s 

lan is simply to go one step farther and 
include everybody and everything that 
pertains to public utility and convenience in 
the trust. Thus when all issues of a bread 
and meat and clothes kind are pooled it will 
be possible for people to live ina state of 
trust, or faith in man, such as we think of 
when we pray God’s kingdom come. The 
object of the association is to help each 
member to help himself, and to help him to 
make the best of himself. And this it does 
by each individual surrendering his oppor- 
tunity to take any commercial advantage of 
another. The members of the company do 
not hire one another nor do they buy from 
one another. All dealings of a commercial 
character are between each member and the 
company and between the company and the 
outside world. The government of the 
colony is under control of a board of direct- 
ors elected by the members. Women are 
extended equal privileges with men, in re- 
gard to voting, property holding, and remu- 
neration for services. In addition they are 
given the benefit of the doubt and the right 
to protection in cases between man and 
woman. A stockholder will not be permit- 
ted to vote for himself for any office, nor 
will he be allowed to ask another to vote for 
him. 

Then, as ownership of real estate is limited 
it will be seen that every possible precaution 
is taken to prevent speculation, monopoly, 
and corruption in politics. Each person 
will be assisted and encouraged to build his 
own home. There will be no tax gatherer 
or sheriff to molest or make afraid. The 
name of the Company, Credit Foncier, 
which was organized under the laws of Col- 
orado in 1886, means that the home is the 
basis of the society. 

The company is not organized for pur- 
poses of production merely, it is organized 
with special reference to the problem of 
equitable distribution. It includes that 
nobler object, the use of material products 
for the higher purposes of life. The com- 
pany’s three-word motto is Duly, Equity, /n- 
dependence. The first article of the covenant 
to which members are required to subscribe 
is, that the usefulness and happiness of 
mankind depend upon their physical; intel- 
lectual and moral development, the second 
is that land and all its natural properties 
must be under intelligent and thorough con- 
trol, and must be held in trust by the state 
for the use of its members. 

The thirty-fourth article declares belief 
that the principle underlying religious 
thought is correct, ‘‘that the sentiment of re- 
ligion is good in proportion as it inspires 
the feeling of duty to every creature which 
comes within the sphere of one’s life.’”’? On 
page 149 and 150 of his first book on Inte- 
gral Co-operation (No. 655 Lovell’s Library), 
Mr. Owen says ‘‘ We have had enough of 
‘Hell’ practically, and entirely too little of 
‘Heaven.’ ‘We have had church until we 
can’t rest, let us have the teachings of Jesus 
Christ put into practice.’ ”’ 

If any one is unable to gather from these 
words any definite idea as to the nature of 
the experiment, perhaps John W. Lovell’s 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A Co-operative City and 
the Credit Foncier of Sinaloa,’’ published by 
the Lovell Company would be intelligible. 
Further light might be obtained from the 
colony paper the Credit Foncier, published 
every two weeks at Topolbampo, Mexico, 
by Marie Howland. ‘‘ Good news all along 
the line’’ is the report of this little messen- 
ger under date of March 15th. And I am 
sure that every friend of humanity would 
say ‘‘God speed !”’ if they but knew what the 
heroic band in Sinaloa are actually trying to 
accomplish, for they are attempting to solve 
the problem of ample production and equit- 
able distribution, not by talking but by do- 
ing.”’ 


We shall all agree with Mr. Hoag- 
land in his admiration for the frater- 
nal spirit that has animated this ven- 
ture. The heart is sound; can we 
say as much for the head? As an 
illustration of the centralized authority 
which socialism proposes to establish, 
we quote from Mr. Owen’s pamphlet 
the pledge which a person is required 
to take on becoming a member of the 
Topolobampo colony : ‘‘I, the under- 
signed and holder of this Permit, in 
consideration of the receipt thereof 
do hereby pledge and agree to abide 


by ‘Our Principles’ as published in 
Vol. 2, No. 3, of Zhe Credit Foncier of 
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Sinaloa, which are made a part there- 
of, and to live in accordance with the 
by-laws which may from time to time 
be made by the Directors of The Cred- 
it Foncier Company ! and in case that 
I break the said rules, I will submit 
peaceably to the fines, penalties, etc., 
which may be imposed by the said by- 
laws, waiving all right to appeal be- 
fore the Courts of the United States of 
North America, and of those of Mex- 
ico, or elsewhere, from the judgment 
of the Members of the Credit Foncier 
Company.’’ Itis fair to add that in- 
asmuch as no one is obliged to join 
this colony, those of us who do not 
like the scheme have no reason to 
grumble. Wecan simply stay away. 
In this respect Mr. Owen’s plan is a 
great improvement on Nationalism, or 
other forms of State Socialism, which 
would oblige all citizens, though 
directly in opposition to their own con- 
victions and wishes, to submit to the 
new despotism. H. D. M. 


Men and Things. 


Tun Christian Register called attention 
in its last issue, April 23, to the fact that it 
had reached its seventieth anniversary. | ew 
members of either the secular or religious 
press can show so long and honorable a 
record as our Boston contemporary. 


Not long ago, the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of a far Western State administered 
the rite of confirmation in a little town, and 
the local paper, in a long and appreciative 
account of the event, unctuously described 
the good Bishop ‘‘in his lawn-tennis sleeves 
walking up the aisle with solemn step.’’ 


WE learn from the Register that Mr. 
George M. Pullman, when asked how it felt 
to be a millionaire, admitted that being rich 
brought a comfortable feeling, but said, ‘‘I 
believe I am no better off—certainly not 
happier—than I was when I had not a dol- 
lar to my name, and had to work from day- 
light till dark.’’ 


WE are in receipt of the April number of 
‘The American Dictionary of Printing and 
Beookmaking,’’ announced by the publishers, 
Howard Lockwood & Co., to comprise 
‘‘references to all that is known of the art 
from the earliest to the present time—tech- 
nical, historical and biographical.’’ The 
entire work will comprise six hundred pages 
and be profusely illustrated. Issued in 
quarterly parts and presented as a premium 
to subscribers of the American Bookmaker. 


THE movement known as Reform Judaism 
so ably represented in Chicago by Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch, Dr. Moses and others, is to have a 
printed mouthpiece, a weekly publication, 
called The Reform Advoca/e, expounding the 
principles of the advanced faith among the 
Jews. The first number is before us, and is 
as fine a specimen of religious journalism, 
both in the matter it contains and the 
printer’s work, as we could wish tosee. One 
of Dr. Hirsch’s discourses will be published 
every week. He will also act as chief editor. 
The new enterprise commands our heartiest 
sympathy, with sincere wishes for its suc- 
cess. 


THE Wisconsin Humane Society has 
erected a memorial fountain to Henry Bergh, 
the work being presented to the city 
April 25, with appropriate ceremonies, 
Prof. Swing giving the principal address. 
The statue of the famous philanthropist, 
which surmounts the general design, is of 
bronze, heroic size, and represents the friend 
of the dumb ceatures stroking the head of a 
crippled dog. The fountain combines a 
drinking trough for horses and smaller 
basins for dogs. The work bears no inscrip- 
tions except the seal of the society which 
erected it and the name of the man whose 
good deeds it. commemorates. 


THE prizes offered by the American Eco- 
nomic Association for the best essays on the 
subject of Women Wage-Earners have been 
awarded. There were thirty competitors for 
the prize. The first, of $300, was given to 
Miss Clara de Graffenried of Washington, 
D.C. The second of $200, to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell of New York. Miss de Graffen- 
ried is adescendant of Baron de Graffenried, 
a friend of Oglethorpe, who planted a colony 
in Georgia. Her father was a lawyer of dis- 
tinction, who resided in Macon, where she 
was born and spent her early days. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell is a native of Lockport, N. 
Y. She contributed sketches to magazines 
and ee at an early age, and later 
gave special attention to problems relating 
to the condition of the poor in cities, con- 
tributing in October, 1886, a series of arti- 
cles on the working women of New York, 
to the New York 77zdune, orn wre, > ub- 
lished as ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty.’’ ese 
studies were continued the year following in 
London, Paris, Italy and Germany, the re- 
sults of which were embodied in her ‘‘ Pris- 
oners of Poverty Abroad.” 
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UNITY. 


Goutributed and Selected, 


Day and Night. 


O, the rapturous thrill of awaking 
In the morning cool and gray, 

When my pulses stir with rejoicing 
For the gift of another day. 

O, a day is too short for such chances 
‘Of love and of service true, 

With the glory of sunshine around me, 
And my beautiful work to do. 


But the dear day slips from my holding 
And the chances come and go; 

While I love and I work a little, 
And I worry a bit, you know. 

Then the evening comes with its quiet, 
And dreams of the hours past, 

And I put off my plans until morning, 
And I’m glad to sleep at last. 


So my life grows rich with its meaning, 
Until beauty and service combine; 

And it claims me with power resistless, 
It thrills me with longings divine. 

Too brief are the years of our striving, 
Far distant the brotherhood dream, 

But we work with a courage unfailing, 
And life holds a glory supreme. 


But perhaps inthe misty future 
An hour of quiet may come, 
When an evening hush may enfold me, 
And each summoning voice be dumb; 
I may sit perhaps in the stillness 
And muse on the happy past; 
Then say my few words of thanksgiving 
And be willing to sleep at last. 
EMMA ENDICOTT MARKAN. 


Spiritual Unfoldment. 


We find ourselves in a universe 
which extends from ourselves, as a 
center, beyond the bounds that even 
our imaginations can reach. In one 
direction we are met by immensity, 
by magnitude inconceivable; in the 
other by infinite minuteness. Within 
this sphere and immediately surround- 
ing us, is a limited area which consti- 
tutes the field of our consciousness— 
infinitely small when compared with 
the surrounding whole. The meas- 
ures, the radii of this inner circle, are 
the senses. Of all that lies outside of 
the field of our vision, our touch, our 
hearing, our smell, our taste, we are 
unconscious. These senses circum- 
scribe us by their own limitations. 
But latent in humanity, or just begin- 
ning to unfold in the process of de- 
velopment, are what I will call the 
spiritual counterparts of the physical 
senses, adapted to the perception of 
realities non-impalpable, as the physi- 
cal senses are to the perception of the 
physical world about us. Or to ex- 
press it differently, each of the physi- 
cal senses will in the process of 
evolution develop a sensitiveness and 
acuteness that will extend the field of 
its perception to things now beyond 
the scope of its powers. We shall 
feel things now impalpable, see that 
which now appeals vainly to our 
vision, hear that which now beats 
upon our ears without recognition, 
and become aware of perfumes and 
flavors that are non-existent to our 
physical senses. The sense of feeling 
is the first to be developed in the mind, 
and, in acertain sense, is the basis of 
all perception. It isalso the first sense 
to extend the sphere of its perception, 
to develop its spiritual side. Here are 
already numerous examples of the 
more or less imperfect development of 
this sense extension, the first mani- 
festation of increased sensitiveness of 
nerve and brain. Next in order 
comes the like development of hear- 
ing, and quickly following, that of 
sight. Examples of these are not 
wanting, though less common and 
less perfectly developed than spiritual 
feeling. 

The question, may be asked, ‘‘ Are 
these finer powers desirable, and if so 
how may their growth be fostered ?”’ 
They are desirable when they come in 
their proper time and place in the 
evolution of the individual; since they 
confer enlarged capacity for reception, 
and thus make more rapid growth in 
knowledge and wisdom a possibility. 
But if forced into development prema- 
turely they are often the avenues 


through which much pain and suffer- 
ing reach both body and spirit. 

The development and growth of 
these spiritual perceptions can not be 
hastened by direct effort. They 
bloom when the whole being is ripe 
for their unfoldment. Recognition is 
helpful, like the sunshine to the rose. 
Concentration of thought or desire 
mars the work, as when impatient 
fingers pull at the still folded petals of 
the rose. Spontaneous unfolding by 
virtue of the force within is nature’s 
law, alike for flowers and souls; beau- 
tiful in the process, perfect in the re- 
sult. Let us not take nature’s work 
out of her hands. 


MARY R. KEITH. 
Santa Barbara. 


The Work of Unitarianism. 


I am not a Trinitarian: I am a Uni- 
tarian—though acquitting all sects of 
responsibility for me. Any 
Unitarianism which does not take up 
its meanings [those of the doctrine 
of the Trinity,] and bind them to- 
gether in a higher and purer state- 
ment is not one upon which I can 
pledge abiding hopes. Unitarian it 
must be; not a mere cleanser of the 
soiled garments of Catholicism, not a 
finical dependent, not a hanger-on, 
however fastidious, upon any limited 
ecclesiastic tradition; it must, on the 
contrary, recur at will to the fount- 
ains of inspired power in the human 
soul and to the enunciations of faith 
in a// human history. 

So doing, it has before it a grand 
career, among the grandest in the 
world. Limiting itself to nice and 
timid expurgations of Catholicism, it 
will no more than perform the_part of 
usher to Episcopacy, and like a serv- 
aut who assumes to be more than he 
really is, will miss even of the honor 
which appertains to a menial service. 

I hope for better things. : 

I trust that in the great audit of Eter- 
nity, the Unitarianism of the nine- 
teenth century may come forward and 
stand in honor to hear the words of 
its reward:—‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful. Because thou hast dared to 
believe largely, equally by intrepid 
expansions of faith and thought the 
amplitude of my working; because 
thou hast dared to hear me in the 
uttermost deeps of thine heart and to 
find my tokens in the length and 
breadth of the history of men; because 
so thou hast given health and whole- 
ness to the divided thought of the 
world, therefore enter thou, now and 
forever, into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 
—D A. Wasson. 


Ir you look back into history you 
will recognize this university-exten- 
sion movement as the third of three 
great waves of advancement. First, 
the Reformation, which led people to 
think for themselves in matters of 
religion ; second, the great democratic 
movement which has led people to 
gain control in their own government ; 
and now the great popular educational 
movement which is bringing the 
whole people into the higher fields of 
knowledge. The universities are not 
going to be swept away, but the peo- 
ple are to be the learned bulwark of 
the nation, and ¢he university will be 
the University of England and the 
University of America, the people 
working out self-government of educa- 


tion as of religion and of politics. 
—R. G. Moulton. 


In the moral imperative, which 
commands us categorically, and acts 
without our order, and can not be 
silenced by us, we find hints of a 
Personality that is girding and enfold- 
ing ours. 


“It pervades mankind, as one life pervades 
the trees.’’ 


—Prof. William Knight. 


ForTUNE brings in some boats that 


WHAT a pity that when men get to 
just that point where they are ready 
to enjoy, the word can not be spoken | | 
which should protect ‘them against 
abuse and decline! It is very clear) 
what that word is— it is the apostle’ ry 
wise word-—-be sober. That is, enjoy 
but do not let the pleasant things zz- 
toxicate you; do not let them over- 
power your moral manhood ; remain 
master of them and of yourself; keep 
the eyes of judgment and conscience 
and self-respect open, and do not let 
the golden mists of youth and abund- 
ance and pleasure dazzle and blind 
you. Have the enjoyment, the glad- 
ness, the pleasures life may bring, but 
remain superior to them,—and do not 
have the pain and care and enfeebling 


and regret they may bring.—Aev. 
Joseph May. 
Gorrespondente. 


DEAR Unity:—A thousand good 
things are now being truthfully said 
of the late Rev. Dr. L. G. Ware, long 
the pastor of the Burlington, Vt., 
Unitarian church. Perhaps his sym- 
pathy with progressive ideas of the 
Western Conference also deserves a 
mere mention. Of this he has fre- 
quently spoken or written to me. Just 
before the May meetings last year he 
wrote me that he should use his influ- 
ence to have the Western secretary 
elected one of the directors of the A. 
U. A. Last January 13th, he wrote 
‘As to the Western Conference, in 


thy and hope are all on that side.’’ 
In the same letter he writes 
ingly of ‘‘Your happy idea of a me- 
morial to Emerson.’’ I think I donot 
betray any trust in making mention 
of this fact. In his death, ‘‘w/o hath 
not lost a friend ?’’ 


Yours truly, 
——) 
1 


PERRY MARSHALL. 


A historical novel by 


the matter of ‘fellowship,’ my sympa- | 


approv-| 
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ANSON URIEL HANCOCK, depicting the life and 
times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern thought and criticism. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. 5. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,.”’ 

Dr. W. S. 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’s”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sole in oulk. 


A VE A — I undertake to briefly 
Bb tence hany fairly iitelligent person of either 
sex, who can fre ad and write, and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
howto earn Three Thousand Dollars a 
Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn thatamount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a large 
number, who are making over #3000 a year each. It's NEW 
and sOLID. Full particulars FIRE EF. Address at on e, 


E. C, ALLEN, box 4 20, A ugusta, Maine, 


At the rate they hi. wwe been go. 
ing the Public Domains will 
—_rts 7 Tremere kone in 5years. Nowis 


the time to secure as Kich Land as the Sun shines on at ai. 2D per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? W here these Lands are: how to get 
them, as well as for information of al! States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Eneravines. a Picturesque Panorama of the United 


States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD. Chicago, IIL 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches. 


(‘himes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted. 
~» Write for C utalogue and Prices, 
BUCK E y KE BI LI, FOU UNDEY, 
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The Genius of Galilee. | 


— 


and genuine force. 


ing chapters are in Palestine. 
light by thousands. 


Galilee.’’ 


one class of readers and please others. 
that is simple, graceful and attractive. 


has divided his novel into six books. 


ancient history of the Jews. 
other characters, historical and otherwise. 


Chicago Times :—Mr. Hancock’s book is an elaborate attempt to show that a real career, 
upon which has been built the superstructure of common Christian belief, might have been lived 
without violating any natural law as we now know it, and without involving any occasion for 
supposing conscious im posture on the part of any one. 
purpose hereinbefore indicated, it isone of great ingenuity, of keen insight, of much breadth 


The Arena:—Written by a broad-minded liberal thinker, who, though profoundly religious 
(in the true acceptance of the word) is not blind tothe facts which recent research and scientific 
discoveries have disclosed. Part of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening and clos- 
The book as a story is very interesiing and will be read with de 


' Pittsburg Times:—A companion piece for Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ is Hancock’s “Genius of 
In these two books are set forth the two points of view from which the forces of op- 

posing thought are approaching Christianity—the one accepting the letter of Scripture, the other 

reducing the whole story toa basis of pure naturalism, around which during the first century 
and a half of our era there gathered a mass of legend and Alexandrian speculation. 
points of view there is no place for any harmonizing process such asthat which Dr. Briggs has 
set up, according to which the Scripture is divine, but only in its concepts. 
was no medium between Atheism and Catholicism: so these writers teach that there is mo 
medium between perfect inspiration and pure naturalism. 


Rochester Union and Advertiser :—In the epilogue of the book are traces of skeptical, or 
at least, decidedly monotheistic and anti-trinitarian views. 
Of the story and description, 


San Francisco Morning Call:—This is the time that religious novels are on the increase, 
and there is no telling how far the taste for this class of literature may be carried. 
however, the author, who has shown himself a close student of the Bible, has presented a story 
that is profoundly interesting, and will be read by many who have a desire for a more complete 
one than can be obtained by the average reader from the verses in the holy book. 
In one he traces the career of Jesus of Nazareth, in another 
hetreats of Ceesar and Rome, in another he presents the habits of the Galilean world and the 
In the others he tells the story of Sarah of Lydia, of Egmond and 
The book does not appear to have been written in 


Considered as a book with the 


Between the 


Newman said there 


Such conclusions will antagonize 
however, it may be said 


In this work, 


The author 


the interest of any sect, but on the contrary, seems to be the work of one who is entirely free from 
bias. It is a book that cannot fail to have a good influence. 


are not steered.—Shakspeare. 


—) [Sf 


i75 DEARBORN STREET. CHICAGO. 


- H. KERR&Co., Publishers, 


Cloth 12mo., 507 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
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Ghunch Hooy Pulut. 


Which Shall It Be? 


The following communication explains 
itself, and we are glad to do Mr. Taft justice 
which he feels will be secured him by the 
full publication of his address. We still feel, 
however, that the cause of temperance he so 
ardently desires to serve is often more 
injured than helped by extreme statements. 
We sometimes find the arguments for pro- 
hibition more emphatic than logical, but 
we commend the zeal and devotion to that 
cause which lies back of them, and is our 
cause as much as this friend’s.—EpD. 


EpiTtor Unity:—That you are all 
unconscious of the injustice you did 
me and the cause of prohibition, in 
last week’s UNITY, is to me evident. 
Nevertheless, you wronged me and 
the cause for which I had spoken by 
the disconnected manner in which 
you gave my words to the public, 
since what you quoted from my tem- 
perance address was so dissevered 
from what preceded it as to make my 
affirmations appear as outbursts of 
unreasoning zeal, instead of being 
logical deductions reached by -sober 
reasoning. In addition to this you 
did the further wrong of misquoting 
me. You make me say that ‘‘the 
man who advocates license is either 
under the hypnotic influence of a vi- 
cious education, or is a political dema- 
gogue.’’ Just before the sentence 
which you attempted to quote, I had 
called attention to the incontrovertible 
facts that high license establishes the 
most heartless and destructive mo- 
nopoly known to the world. I then 
said, ‘‘ The man who claims to be op- 
posed to monopoly, while at the same 
time advocating high license, is either 
under the hypnotic influence of a vi- 
cious education, or he is a political 
demagogue.”’ 


You will readily comprehend my 
deep regret that the readers of UNITY 
should be educated away from prohi- 
bition by such a misleading use of 
parts of an address which has proved 
helpful to many who have read the 
whole of it. The ethical principles 
which it sets forth are true and abid- 
ing, and not until they are recognized 
and enforced by law will the rum 
traffic cease to desolate the homes of 
America, control political parties and 
debauch legislatures. The late de- 
cision of the United State Supreme 
Court that ‘‘ No man has a natural 
right to engage in dram selling,’’ is 
the morning star of the coming day. 
But the scenes of carnage and desola- 
tion which I see lying between us and 
the full sunlight of that day make my 


heart sick. S. H. Tarr. 
Humboldt, Towa, April 12, 1891. 


At the annual reunion of the G. A. R. in 
Humboldt on the evening of Feb. 20th, 1891, 
the Rev. S. H. Taft being called upon to 
speak to the sentiment, ‘‘Our Country, 
Then and Now,’’ responded as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic: At this 
annual gathering, when with your 
friends you meet to renew old asso- 
Ciations, and eat baked beans and 
hardtack, you have been pleased to 
invite others beside your own mem- 
bers to take part in the exercises of 
the evening, and in conferring such 
honor you have named for me a 
theme for discussion of vast magnitude, 
‘Our Country, Then and Now.’ 
You, Mr. Chairman, stated what I 
had supposed was referred to by the 
‘*’Then,’’ the condition of our country 
during the war in which you and your 
comrades took so important a part. 


To what date shall we refer as the 
beginning of the war? Some would 
say the bombandment of Sumter. 
But the John Brown song which has 
just been sung clearly indicates that 
those present here to-night believe the 
war began before Sumter was fired 
upon. But can we stop at the contest 
of Harpers’ Ferry when John Brown 


sought to open freedom’s door to the 


slave? What of the fierce conflict in 
Kansas where the best blood of the 
nation was shed at Lawrence, Osa- 
watomie and many other places, on 
behalf of free soil, free speech and 
free men ? 

But we may not stop at the war in 
Kansas; at an earlier date than this 
the rebellious power with which you 
had to contend had ruthlessly beat 
down our noble Sumner and stained 
the Senate chamber with his blood. 
The war which this camp-fire com- 
memorates was a struggle between 
Slavery and freedom, and was begun 
when the slaveholders began to con- 
trol the politics of the nation. When 
your soldiers were called upon to meet 
the cohorts of slavery in deadly con- 
flict, the contest had developed into 
the most extensive and desperate in- 
ternecine war known to history. 


It was the more sanguinary and 
desperate because the national gov- 
etnment had been a joint partner with 
theslave holder in his war upon human 
freedom, up to the time of the firing 
upon Sumter. So debauched had the 
moral sentiment of the people become 
from this partnership in crime that it 
was nearly two years after the slave 
power had attempted the destruction 
of the government, before the nation 
made any attempt to defend freedom. 

Its generals even went so far, in 
their cowardly subserviency to the 
slave power, as to send back from our 
lines the fleeing slave who came to us 
to help save the nation’s life. Such 
another instance of cowardly subserv- 
iency and moral debauchery is not 
recorded onthe pages of history. But 
during this time God held us fast in 
the crucible of military disaster. 


The government seemed much more 
intent on placating the slave power, 
than on seeking the favor of God. 


Secretary Seward in 1861 instructed 
our Minister to France, Mr. Dayton, 
to say to Napoleon, that whatever 
might be the result of the war, it 
would neither free nor make a single 
slave. But the nation at last woke to 
a consciousness of its danger and its 
sin, and repudiated ‘‘its covenant 
with death and agreement with hell,’’ 
by proclaiming freedom to the slaves, 
and asserting its authority asa nation, 
over all its territory. 


From that time on to the close of 
the war every blow you struck was 
for freedom. The stars and stripes 
were cleansed from the pollution of 
slavery by the blood and tears of the 
nation and thus became the most 
glorious banner in all the world. 


The sublime work to which the 
soldiers of the Union army were called 
was nothing less than the redemption 
of our country from the domination of 
slavery, and the transforming of a con- 
federacy intoa nation. And this work, 
fellow soldiers, you and your com- 
patriots most gloriously accomplished. 
When we look upon the war and con- 
template its magnitude, its cost in 
treasure, tears and blood, it seems 
passing strange to us that the conflict 
was not anticipated by every intelli- 
gent statesman, long before it burst 
upon the nation. But this was not 
the case. 

In 1842 Abraham Lincoln, in a 
speech delivered at Springfield, II1., 
said: *‘Of our political revolution of 
1876 we are justly proud. It has 
given us a degree of political freedom 
far exceeding that of any other nation 
of the earth. In it the world has 
found a solution of the long-mooted 
problem, as to the capability of man 
to govern himself. In it was the 
germ which has vegetated and is still 
to grow and expand into the universal 
liberty of mankind. But, with all 
these glorious results, past, present 
and to come, it had its evils too. It 
breathed forth famine, swam in blood, 
and rode in fire. And long, long after, 
the orphans’ cry and widows’ wail 
continued to break the sad silence that 


ensued. These were the price, the 
inevitable price, paid for the blessings 
it brought.’”’ 

He certainly anticipated no such 
civil convulsion as the war of the re- 
bellion. He considered the war for 
human freedom fought and the victory 
won, and proceeded to speak of a no 
less important revolution for the pro- 
tection of society from the domination 
of the rum power. He proceeded to 
say: ‘* Turn to the temperance revolu- 
tion. Init we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery man- 
umitted, a greater tyrant deposed; in 
it, more of want supplied, more dis- 
ease healed, more sorrow assuaged. 
By it no orphans starving, no widows 
weeping. By it, none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in interest ; even 
the dram-makers and dram-sellers will 
be blessed.”’ 

The great Senator from Missouri, 
Thomas Benton, ata still later date, 
in 1851, had caught no glimpse of the 
oncoming storm, for he said to Charles 
Sumner when he entered the Senate, 
‘* You have come upon the stage too 
late, sir. Not only have our great 
men passed away, but the great 
issues have been settled also. The 
last of these was the National Bank, 
and that has been overthrown forever. 
Nothing is left you, sir, but puny 
sectional questions and strifes, petty 
strifes about slavery and fugitive slave 
laws, involving no national interests.”’ 

The instruction of the government 
to our Minister in France revealing 
the same blindness, has already been 
referred to. There were those who 
recognized the responsibility and guilt 
of our slavery-debauched nation, who 
spoke words of rebuke and warning; 
but they were accounted disturbers of 
the peace, and were denounced and 
mobbed, as prohibitionists have been 
in our day. For the sins and conse- 
quent moral blindness of the nation 
was the war of the rebellion visited 
uponus. At thecost of vast treasures, 
bitter anguish and rivers of blood the 
nation was redeemed. 

‘‘Our Country, Then and Now,”’ 
What of the ‘‘ Now’’? You and your 
compatriots, aided by a forgiving God, 
rescued the Ship of State from slave 
holding rebels who sought its destruc- 
tion. How fares it with the noble 
ship to-day ; which is doubly sacred 
because of the great price in treasures, 
tears and blood, by which it was 
rescued from destruction? I would 
that I could answer All’s Well, the ship 
is sound, its captain is guiding it upon 
the boundless ocean of time by the 
chart of righteousness and the star of 
liberty ; its passengers and sailors are 
all loyal to its flag and obedient to its 
laws, which give protection to all, and 
especial privilege to none. 

But these words of hope and cheer 
I am forbidden to speak by the very 
sentiment of patriotism which led you 
to exchange the peaceful light of love 
and home for the wild glare of the 
camp-fire. So far from the present 
condition of our country being that 
of established peace, it is one of great 
unrest and peril. President Lincoln 
said, before the close of the war in 
which you fought, that the country 
was in great danger of destruction 
from the great monopolies, which he 
saw even then forming, than from the 
war then raging. The danger he 
apprehended is upon us. But of ad/ 
the monopolies, that of the drink 
traffic is the most overshadowing and 
destructive; for over and above its 
heartless tyranny in dominating legit- 
imate lines of commerce, it is the 
most prolific source of moral debauch- 
ery and political corruption known to 
civilized society. Its legitimate off- 
spring are licentiousness, defalcation, 
embezzlement, poverty, bribery, 
gambling, theft, arson, suicide, insan- 
ity and murder. It holds in con- 
tempt all moral considerations, and 
tramples upon all legal restraint. The 
southern state were never more relent- 


less in rebellion against the authority 
of the nation, than are a majority of 
the chief cities of Iowa, in rebellion 
against the authority of our state. 

Let me quote the testimony of the 
Sioux City Journal of a late date : 


‘The saloon is back in Sioux City and 
wide open. A price is received from it by 
the city of Sioux City. And in the strong 
company of the lawless saloon, troops devils 
without number. Of course! 

‘“‘The saloon has come to stay. It looks 
that way. It has wrapped itself in politics 
and has the promise of impregnability.’’ 


The slaveholders rebelled because 
the nation opposed the pollution of 
free territory by the curse of slavery. 
The rum-sellers of our state are in 
rebellion because the state has for- 
bidden them to desolate the homes of 
Iowa by their murderous trafic. Our 
people speak with horror of those, 
who, when holding office in the 
United States, by entering the rebel- 
lion perjured themselves. But the 
scores and hundreds of officers in 
Iowa, who after swearing to obey and 
enforce the laws of the state, have 
perjured themselves, in obedience to 
the behest of the rum power, hardly 
awakens surprise, to say nothing of 
just indignation and a stern demand 
for their removal and punishment. 
But this is not strange since most of 
the states, following the example of 
the national government, have en- 
tered into partnership with those who 
carry on this hellish traffic; and, as 
they did with the slaveholders, they 
give protection to the crime, with this 
difference however, that the dram- 
sellers contributed to the government 
giving them protection, a portion of 
their blood money by paying a 
license fee, which money tends to still 
further debauch the public conscience. 

The rebellion which you helped to 
suppress was local, and never ex- 
tended over half the national territory. 
But the monopoly and the rebellion 
of the rum power is co-extensive with 
the national domain ; its representa- 
tives throng-all the avenues of travel 
and trade, while its control ot all 
the great cities of our land is absolute. 
Its emissaries keep watch in the legis- 
lative halls of the country, and it 
dictates the policy of both the great 
political parties of the nation. But 
in presence of all this startling array 
of facts, and with the criminal classes 
increasing in a ratio out of all pro- 
portion with the increase of popula- 
tion, most of our statesmen are as 
blind to the signs of the times as were 
the statesmen in the days of Benton 
and Seward. 

Since the drink traffic exceeds all 
other crimes in the misery and de- 
struction it visits upon mankind, the 
rum-seller mus¢ be held and treated as 
an enemy of society and the state. 
But there is one criminal greater than 
he; it is the legislative body that 
attempts to give to the drink traffic 
the sacred sanction of law, for such 
legislation is a conspiracy against the 
divine law, since it transfers pro- 
tection from the innocent and law- 
abiding, to the criminal classes. It 
may give this protection either by 
boldly declaring itself in favor of the 
trafic, or it may do so under the plea 
of regulating it by high license ; in 
either case the government becomes a 
guilty partner in crime; with this dif- 
ference, however, in receiving a fee 
for its protection it adds to the crime 
of its conspiracy against the divine 
law, that of compounding felony ! 

The licensing of the rum-seller is a 
more villainous compounding of felony 
than has ever been named in legal 
text-books, since the government not 
only lets the criminal loose upon 
society for a price, but clothes him 
with authority to continue to inflict 
upon the commonwealth loss, anguish 
and destruction tenfold more subver- 
sive of its peace and well-being than 
theft, arson and murder; while the 
money thus guiltily obtained becomes 
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, corruption fund with which the 
overnment still further debauches the 
ublic conscience by bribing the tax- 
ayer to indorse its unhallowed part- 

nership with the saloon, besides 

which it establishes and builds up the 
most heartless and destructive mo- 
nopoly known tothe world. The man 
who claims to be opposed to mo- 
nopolies, while at the same time 
advocating high license, is either 

under the hypnotic influence of a 

vicious education, or he is a political 

demagogue. 

The moral apathy and blindness of 
the public is amazing, and presages 
fearful social convulsion and disaster. 
If we do not obey God by “ deliver- 
ing the spoiled out of the hand of the 
spoiler’’ those whom we might save 
to their familfes and the state will be 
transformed into vicious criminals 
and enemies to the commonwealth. 
There is not a great city in our land 
to-day that is not, by reason of this 
accursed traffic, at the mercy of the 
rum power. 

If the republic for which you so 
bravely fought is to continue to live 
other than as a mockery and a sham, 
the rum power mus? be outlawed and 
overthrown. The government was 
ordained to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity and promote the 
general welfare, while the rum trafhe 
can have no existence only as it out- 
rages justice, destroys domestic tran- 
quillity and subverts the financial, 
physical and moral well-being of 
society. 

Only by a speedy repentance of its 
neglect to protect the homes of 
America from the unmatched curse of 
the rum traffic, can the nation be 
saved from another and more fearful 
baptism of fire and blood than that of 
the war of the Revolution, or that for 
the preservation of the Union, in 
which you fought. Once and again 
has God warned us of coming judg- 
ments, but these warnings pass almost 
unheeded. The mobbing of the pro- 
hibitionists, the terrorizing of busi- 
ness men and religious teachers, the 
assassination of Haddock and Gam- 
brell, by the rum power, and the late 
attempted destruction of property and 
life in Chicago by the great whisky 
trust, are but lightning flashes upon 
the dark face of the oncoming storm. 

If Iowa, after having outlawed the 
saloon and witnessed the blessings of 
peace, prosperity and good citizenship 
which resulted therefrom in all parts 
of the state not in rebellion, shall 
yield obedience to the murderous rum 
power by transferring its protection 
from its loyal citizens to defiant rebels, 
it will thereby discrown itself as a 
Christian state and perpetrate a crime 
against the principles and stability of 
popular government and free institu- 
tions, immeasurably greater than that 
of the South in seceding from the 
Union; a crime which could but call 
down upon us the just judgments of 
an ever righteous God. 

Whoever shall henceforth vote for 
license in Iowa or shall vote for a 
man in favor of giving to the saloon 
the sanction of legislative and judicial 
authority is an enemy to the state and 
nation, whether he knows it or not, 
since by so doing he votes to enthrone 
a power more destructive to the peace 
and prosperity of the Republic than 
African slavery ever was. ‘The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
declared that the saloonkeeper has no 
natural right to sell his beverage of 
death.* 

So that in the future the man who 
votes for license thereby makes him- 
self a conspirator against the peace of 
society, the stability of the govern- 
ment and the changeless law of God. 


* Justice Field says: ‘‘ The dramshops are 
the greatest source of crime and misery to 
Society, in the land. No citizen 
of the United States has an inherent right 
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Books here noticed romptiv. sent on receipt of price 


by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Peblishers and Bookseliers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Soul of Man. An investigation of the facts of 
physiological and experimental psychology, by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. Price $3.00, 

Within less than fifty years the depart- 
ment of psychology has been revolutionized. 
The former psychology, depending almost 
exclusively upon introspection and reflec- 
tion, and inextricably entangled with meta- 
physics, has paled its ineffectual light and 
resigned its pretensions in favor of new and 
controlling knowledge, the fruit of new 
methods. This new psychology has, how- 
ever, lain mostly buried from the general 
view in the multitude of original mono- 
graphs, memoirs and other special vehicles 
through which those engaged in research 
are wont to address each other, rather than 
the public in general. To collate, compare 
and sift the results now obtained in psychol- 
ogy, to apply the same to the problems of life, 
andto exhibit them in their philosophical, 
ethical and religious import is the immediate 
purpose of the author by means of this work. 
He truly remarks that a book of this sort is 
a very present and pressing need in the 
world of thought, and one that, except by 
himself, has not yet been undertaken in any 
language. In the execution of his purpose 
the author has been very successful. In 
this work, within the compass of less than 
five hundred pages, the reader will find a 
clear, correct and succinct exposition of the 
chief results of psychological inquiry as the 
same are known up to the epoch of publica- 
tion. 

It is, however, in the course of the author’s 
preface that the cardinal purpose of the 
work isshown. He says: “In delivering 
this book I feel urged to express my deep 
indebtedness to Mr. Edward C. Hegeler of La 
Salle, Illinois. All the work I have been 
doing has become possible in the way it has 
been done, solely through his assistance. It 
is not so much that he has furnished the 
means by which Zhe Open Court and The 
Monist are supported, it is mainly the en- 
thusiasm for a great cause, the discriminating 
intelligence and the strength of conviction 
that have created the opportunity, the aim 
and the purpose, for which I have been per- 
mitted to work. Among the ideas which 
have inspired Mr. Hegeler to undertake a 
missionary work which is best characterized 
as a propaganda for the Religion of Science 
the most important one has been his recog- 
nition of the soul as form.”’ 

And again: ‘‘It is apparent that the 
ideal of a Religion of Science can not be 
realized before the problem of the human 
soul, in its main features at least, has been 
solved by scientific inquiry on the ground of 
the exact data of verified and verifiable 
facts.”’ 


Strange as it may appear, there are those 
of the generation now abiding who not 
merely trust that religion and science will 
prove not incompatible with each other, but 
rather who with full counsel on that behalf 
are instructed to see clearly that that com- 
bined assurance and pacification of soul in 
regard to the constitution and general 
economy of the world, which is the essence 
of religion, is an insuperable necessity for 
man; whatever may become or pass with re- 
spect to the estate of his belief, and is an at- 
tainable resource for him in spite of all imita- 
tions of his beliefs, subject only to a 
single and indispensable condition. This 
condition is that he shall be enabled to re- 
gard the universe as a metanomic whole. 
With this condition satisfied, they perceive 
that not even the perishing of such beliefs 
as are now in vogue in regard to a life after 
death or in regard to the being of God 
could avail to impair aught that is really 
essential to the prevalence or value of re- 
ligion. 

It will be no news to many that ‘‘ The 
Open Court Publishing Company ”’ is really 
the agency and pseudonym of a modern 
apostolate for the propagation of the faith 
whose cardinal doctrines are above stated ; 
an apostolate of religion according to 
science, as faithful, devoted and zealous as 
was ever enlisted on behalf of any form of 
supernaturalism. 

Hence the work under present notice; 
which is only one of a numerous series of 
publications issued by ‘‘The Open Court’”’ 
apostolate, and all intended to contribute 
towards the promotion of the mission above 
stated. 

Besides those who wish to keep informed 
with regard to modern progress in a 
ogy the work can be commended to two 
classes of the faith-lacking. First, those 
who are continually daunted at the progress 
of knowledge and who on account of their re- 
ligion are always disposed to evade the im- 
pact of science upon their forms of belief. 
Second, those who anticipate with complai- 
sance the obsolescence of religion. Both may 
be instructed to know that faith is an indis- 

nsable constituent of knowledge; and not 
in any wise in danger of perishing. They 
may perhaps see that the religious transfor- 
mations now undergoing are only the prep- 
aration for an era when the beliefs of man 
shall have been recognized and restated in 


sel] liquors.’’ 


the full light of science; and thus adapted 


and caused to serve as the invincible trust, 
consolation and inspiration of a thereby 
glorified humanity. F.C. R. 


Vaimond the Crank. By ‘ Nero,”’ New York: 
Twentieth Century Publishing Co. Paper, 35 cents. 

A curious and bewildering extravaganza, 
some idea of which may be gathered pos- 
sibly from the startling advertisement which 
its publishers have been running in UNITY. 
It is marred by a perverse disregard of the 
prevailing standards of propriety, yet we 
should be slow to class it as immoral. Its 
aim is doubtless to show the terrible discon- 
tent with the present social order on the part 
of those who are ground down by it, but we 
believe that the aim would have been better 
carried out by more restraint; for on most 
minds revulsion will be produced rather 
than sympathy by this recital. The book 
does without doubt show remarkable talent. 
We know of just one writer who from pre- 
vious work seems capable of writing it, and 
having no personal acquaintance with the 
author of ‘‘Is This Your Son, My Lord,’’ 
we can scarcely judge whether she would 
have written it. If she did, she probably 
will never tell. 


The Lost Manuscript. A novel. By Gustav Frey- 
tag. Authorized translation from the sixteenth Ger- 
manedition. Cloth, 8vo, 2 volumes, $4.00. 

A novel with little plot, few startling in- 
cidents, but keen characterization and noble 
philosophy of life. The scene is laid partly 
in the country, but mainly in a University 
town. The hero is a typical German pro- 
fessor, the heroine an ideal creation of 
superb womanliness. With all its nobility 
we fear the book is too long and discursive 
ever to become popylar. The translation, 
as far as we can judge without knowledge of 
the original, is admirably done, and the 
print and binding are luxurious. 


WRITERS on the anti-slavery movement 
have omitted to give full credit to the work 
of Lovejoy, who was the first to take a stand 
against slavery in the South, where such a 
position, in those days, involved martyrdom. 
Garrison, at this time, was with difficulty 
saved from the clutches of the mob in Bos- 
ton, so that it is easy to understand that the 
man who espoused the unpopular cause in 
Missouri, lived from day to day in danger of 
being murdered. Lovejoy was nota great 
orator or writer, but he was a man who was 
thoroughly in earnest; when no one else 
dared denounce slavery in the South, and 
with only a few silent sympathizers, he stood 
out alone against the popular prejudice and 
the power of vested interests. Inthe Vew 
England Magazine for May Thomas Dim- 
mock writes at length upon the thought and 
work of this man, who finally was murdered 
for his epinions, and who deserves remem- 
brance at the hands of his countrymen for 
his earnestness and courage, though bearing 
less prominent part in the great struggle 
than Garrison or Lincoln. 


THE Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, 
one of the foremost of the younger pulpit 
orators of America, has written a two-volume 
novel, ‘‘ Monk and Knight,’’ now in press 
for early publication by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. It is an historical novel, or, as the 
author calls it, ‘‘An Historical Study in 
Fiction ’’ ; and is the result of long study of 
the period of which it treats. The field is 
Europe at the beginning of the sixtenth 
century—-when the later Renaissance is 
giving place to the dawning Reformation. 
The book deals in a broad sense with the 
progress of intellectual liberty. Many of 
its characters are historical personages— 
such as Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, Henry 
VIII of England, and Francis I of France. 
The announcement of Dr. Gunsaulus’s 
novel has awakened a lively interest, and 
those who have read it in advance of pub- 
lication speak in strong terms of its power 
and originality, and predict for it a notable 
success. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston 7van- 
script recalls this old but always good 
anecdote of Father Taylor: ‘‘Seeing in 
his audience at one time a well known 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination, 
he left the pulpit, and passing down 
the aisle to the pew where the reverend 
gentleman was seated, invited him to occupy 
the pulpit with himself and make the open- 
ing prayer. The visiting preacher declined, 
giving as a reason that a Unitarian had 
occupied the pulpit the Sunday before. 
Father Taylor was not the man to waste 
time or words on such material, so, hastily 
turning about, he strode hurriedly back to 
the pulpit, and on reaching it, said: ‘ Let us 
pray.—O Lord, deliver us from bigotry and 
bad rum: thou knowest which is worse; I 
don’t. Amen.’’’ 


FRENCH BY READING, a new French 
method on the inductive plan, by Louise 
Seymour Houghton and Mary Houghton, will 
shortly be issued by D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. The method is based upon reading, 
with a view tothe rapid and easy acquisition 
of a vocabulary. Grammatical rules are 
given as the need for them arises, such rules 
being the more likely to be understood and 
remembered, because they have been needed. 
Four charming French stories by modern 
authors form the basis of the method, giv- 


ing altogether a vocabulary of more than 
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of the LOVELY, NEW, LEMOINE (But- 
terfly) GLADIOLUS, a packet of 20 kinds 
of New and Beautiful Flower Seeds,and a 4 
months’ trialsubscription to the Mayflower, 
the best paper on flowers and gardening 
published. Itis an elegant, illustrated Monthly of 16 
pages devoted to flowers, fruits and gardening. 
-dited by JOHN LEWIS CHILD, assisted by many 
of the most eminent Horticulturalists, writers and 
travelers in all parts of the world. Articlesby Henry 
M. Stanley and Maj. Jephson on the flowers seen in 
Africa, will shortly appear; Flowers and gardens of 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, China, Japan, Samoa, Egypt; growing of 
bulbs in Holland and Guernsey, seeds in Germany, 
Clematis and Begonias in England, Narcissus in 
Ireland, etc., and scores of like interesting and use- 
ful articles by eminent growers and writers. It 
teaches how to care for plants in the house, and 
flowers, fruits and vegetables in the garden. Sub- 
scription price so cents per year. 

e" WE SEND IT 4 MONTHS AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUM GLADIOLUS and SEEDS for ONLY 10 CENTS 
THAT YOU MAY BECOME ACQUAINTED with its merits. 
The packet of seed is composed of over 20 choice 
new sorts which will make a magnificent bed of flow- 
ers allsummer. The Lemoine Gladiolus is a lovely 
new sort, giving great spikes of bloom which are of 
brilliant, butterfly-like colors. All sent by mail post- 
paid. Gets5of your friends to accept this offer with 
you and we will send you for your trouble a lovely 
Amaryllis bulb. For 10 of these subscriptions we will 
send the Wonderful, Ever-blooming Mary Washing- 
ton Rose. For 20 we will send 5 elegant new perpet- 
ual blooming plants (including Mary Washington 
Rose) such as will astonish you with their beauty. 
Write at once—this offer will not appear again. Add’s 


THE MAYELOWER, Floral Park, 


NEW YORK. 


three thousand French words. 


I took Cold, 


I took Sick, 
$0 


OTT'S 
EMULSION 


I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; 
geen fat_too, For Scott's 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda Nor ONLY CURED MY Inecip- 
ient Consumption BUT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


f 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I ; 
{ 
t 
( 
*’ 


TAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 


DAILY. “TAKE NO OTHER. 


GkaAibrUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may 
keeping ourselves well 
a properly nourished 


ed with pure blood and 
16.”’—** Civil Service Gazette.” 
ade simply with ater or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablied thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO ymceopathic Chemists, 
Lon@ 


© St., Chicago, 
private parties on city 
property at current rates.” 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


INVESTMENTS 

GUARANTEED 8% net 
on allmone.’s sentus forinvestmentin real estateinthe 
thrivingcity of TACOMA, Wash., besides we send you 
one-half the profits, $8 and 1@ per cent. neton mortgage 
loans first-class security. Write for information. Rest 
referencesgiven. Address, ME AWNING, 
BOGE c& HAY SS, ‘acoma, Wa:u. 


t Sound catechism and 


WASHINGTON 


Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


“Puge 
its chief city, SEATTLE, 
Send stamp to Eshelman, 
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Bates from the ‘Fish. 


Western Unitarian Conference. — The 
churches throughout the bounds of the Con- 
ference have already received copies of the 
programme ofthe approaching anniversaries 
to be held in the Third Church, Chicago, cor- 
ner of Monroe and Laflin streets, May 12-14. 
We commend this programme to the careful 
perusal of all, both ministers and laity. 
Let each church send its minister and its 
full quota of delegates, and let every little 
group of liberals in towns where there is no 
church send some one to get and give in- 
spirations at these meetings. Let the Sun- 
day circle as well as the established church 
be represented, and let us all come together 
with the single desire to promote the interest 
of ‘‘the faith that makes faithful;’’to cultivate 
the sense of comradeship and the habit of co- 
operation ina noble cause. You cannot fail 
to get something worth coming for, but you 
can also give as well as get, and this is an 
additional reason for coming. As usual, 
there will be opportunities for renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones. All 
Souls Church with its accustomed hospital- 
ity will throw open its door to delegates and 
their friends on Monday, May It, at 8 p. m. 
On Tuesday morning the Women’s Confer- 
ence will assemble at 10 o’clock at the Third 
Church. On Tuesday evening the Confer- 
ence sermon will be preached by Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, of Sioux City, Ia., following 
which will be a social reception in the 
church parlors; and on Wednesday morning 
begin the working sessions of the Confer- 
ence. Consult the programme for details. On 
Friday evening as announced a reception to 
delegates will be given by the Unitarian 
Club at the house of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wilkinson. A paper will be given on some 
literary topic by one of the attending dele- 
gates at the Conference. We are not yet 
able to give the name of the essayist, but it 
will be announced during the Conference. 
It is hoped that the friends will plan to re- 
main in the city until after that evening. 
The complete programme of exercises will 
be found on the last page. 


Boston.—Rev. Philip J. Moxom of the 
First Baptist church addressed the Minis- 
terial Union on ‘‘The Work of a Christian 
Minister To-day.’’ Eminently religious and 
spiritual should be the minister’s main 
work. All other work and all his studies 
should contribute to his spirituality. But 
he should not be a mere theologian. He 
needs to be versed in science, history, in the 
world’s progress, in knowledge of men. He 
must go out of his study to qualify him- 
self to be a teacherto business men and busy 
women and developing children. He must 
study all conditions of men and families. 
He thought Jesus to be unique in his spirit- 
ual life and example and to be the supreme 
teacher for ministers as well for all men. 
Some gentlemen who followed in the con- 
versation thought that God is the supreme 
inspirer, teaching us in human experiences, 
in his material and spiritual laws, in Jesus’ 
life and in the lives of all good men and 
women of the past and present times. 

—At the ‘‘Ladies Night’’ gathering of the 
“Channing Club,’’ at Hotel Vendome, one 
hundred and seventy persons were present. 
Addresses on “‘The Relation of Young Men 
to the Sunday-school,’’ excellent music and 
a collation were the exercises and enjoy- 
ments of the occasion. 

-—*Trade Schools in the Concord Reform- 
atory’’ will be discussed by the Monday 
Club. 

—The Bureau of Unity Clubs will hold its 
annual meeting in Rev. E. A. Horton’s 
church on Monday evening of anniversary 
week. 


New York.—The Rev. Dr. Bridgman of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist church has offered 
his resignation on the ground that he no 
longer believes the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment. In speaking of his resignation, 
Dr. Bridgman said: ‘'For many years I have 
felt that the doctrine of endless torment was 
inconsistent with the spirit and even the 
letter, of the New Testament and a contra- 
diction of those instincts of the moral sense 
which God has put in our nature. It can 
not be squared with the doctrine of divine 
fatherhood which seems to me central in the 
teaching of Christ. The fact that it is so 
largely discredited even in the most ortho- 
dox churches led me to conclude that the 
time had come for a plain, honest utterance 
as to the matter, so that my church at least 
might be free from the imputation that we 
stood for a doctrine we had ceased to be- 
lieve. The fact that a minority of the con- 
gregation are not in sympathy with Dr. 
Bridgman’s views compels him to feel it 
his duty to retire from the pastorate of the 
church, though earnestly requested by his 
people to remain with them. 


Winona, Minn.—After thirty months’ faith- 
ful service, organizing and building a Unita- 
rian Society and church in this city, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. Greenman on Monday last 
took their departure for New England. To 
their untiring energy the society owes much 
of its present prosperity. A straggling, un- 
organized mass when Mr. Greenman came 
here, he has brought order out of chaos and 
the church stands to-day as a anent 
monument of his work. On Sunday last he 


preached his farewell sermon to a congrega- 
tion that tested the auditorium to its utmost, 
taking for his theme ‘‘Free Religion.’’ Sat- 
urday evening a farewell reception was 
given Mr. and Mrs. Greenman by the ladies 
of the society, which was largely attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenman leave a iarge circle 
of friends in this city who sincerely mourn 
their departure toother fields. Services will 
be continued during May and June, neigh- 
boring ministers supplying the pulpit. By 
September we hope to engage a permanent 
minister. 


Oakland, Cal.—The San Francisco Chront- 
cle of March 30th, gives an account of the 
dedication of the lecture room of the new 
Unitarian Church in Oakland, which owes 
its existence to the personal energy and 
devotion of the pastor, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte. The special dedicatory services 
occurred at three o’clock on Easter day. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
Rev. W. R. Alger, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, and others. A number of children 
were christened and thirty members were 
added to the society. The seating capacity 
of the auditorium is five hundred with con- 
necting wings capable of seating two hun- 
dred and fifty more. Five thousand dollars 
have beem given for the memorial windows, 
exclusive of the windows. The church when 
completed, will cost seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 


Metropolis, IJl.—As the result of faithful 
postoffice mission work, by a lady in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a vigorous and promising begin- 
ning for a Unitarian church has been made 
at Metropolis. On April 12a series of meet- 
ings lasting through the week was begun by 
our state missionary, Rev. L, J. Duncan 
and Rev. H. D. Stevens, of Alton, which 
awakened much interest. Our correspond- 
ent says, ‘‘Rev. L. J. Duncan will look after 
the immediate interests of the movement 
but in the mean time where is the experi- 
enced, practical, enthusiastic minister who 
can give the new bread of life to these Me- 
tropolis people? They need a resident min- 
ister in order to go forward to assured suc- 
cess. There is abundant means there to 
build a simple church and support a minis- 
ter.”’ 


Sheffield. After a short interregnum fol- 
lowing the resignation of their pastor, Rev. 
lL. J. Duncan, the Sheffield friends have 
called to their pulpit Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, 
of Chicago. It is pleasant to know that 
Mr. Hewitt has withdrawn the dagger from 
his name in the Year Book list of ministers 
and once more entered upon the active work 
of his profession. From the reports re- 
ceived at Headquarters of Mr. Hewitt’s min- 
istrations at the various points where he has 
preached during the past few months, there 
is every reason to predict for him a success- 
ful pastorate at Sheffield. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine, 
of St. Joseph, has recently preached a 
vigorous sermon on ‘‘ Immortality,’’ which 
so pleased his hearers that they requested 
its publication in the city papers. In clos- 
ing, he says, ‘‘ Life’s problem in which our 
destiny is involved, may never be solved by 
sctence. Yet I believe in the doctrine of 
Immortality because without it life is inex 
plicable, history is but a name, and God a 
mockery! By it our spirit is brightened, 
and by it God and life are justified.”’ 


Coldwater, Kas.—Rev. Chas. L. Clayton 
has been invited to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Pomona, Cal. Rev. E. 
C. L. Browne’s health failed after a year of 
work, and the church has been some months 
without services. Though small, the society 
is hopeful, and has lately bought a well 
located lot for a church edifice. 


Decatur, Ill.—Rev. Sophie Gibb, pastor of 
the Universalist church of Decatur, has ten- 
dered her resignation to take effect August 
Ist. Mrs. Gibb is a broad-minded preacher, 
aud has made a deep impression there. She 
has won the high esteem of people outside 
of her church as well as the love of her own 
particular flock. 


San Prancisco.—The undersigned have re- 
ceived and examined the credentials of 
Chas. L. Clayton, and we approve and com- 
mend him as a minister to the churches 
worthy of all confidence and respect. 

HORATIO STEBBINS, 

T. L. Exvsor, 

THOMAS VAN NESS, 
Committee on Fellowship Pacific States. 


Lincoln, Neb.—A friend writes, ‘‘ We were 
able to begin Sunday-school to-day with 
twenty-three pupils and teachers; just as 
many as we began with in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, six years ago on Easter Sunday.”’ 
The Unitarian movement in Lincoln has 
strong friends, and it is cheering to know 
that they are getting to work in earnest. 


Englewood.—Miss Kollock will give a 
series of three sermons, on the following 
subjects: the ‘‘ Evolution of -Ethics in 
Religion,’’ the ‘‘Evolution of Ethics in 
Social Customs,’’ and the ‘‘ Evolution of 
Ethics in Literature and Art.’’ . 


Hinsdale. — Rev. Herbert Taft Root 
preached at Janesville., Wis., Sunday, May 
3. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley occupying his 
pulpit and conducting lay services. 
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We began to tell you last week about 
the COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA. 
picture of the COLUMBIAN REVOLVING Book. 

Cask, made to hold a full set of the Cy. 
clopedia, 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 pages, Sui 
and 7,000 illustrations. 
14 inches square, by 18 inches high ; price 
$2.50 (and cheap at that) when sold separately, Mc 
but with the first 16 volumes of the Cyclo. 


Here is a 


Size of the case, 


pedia it costs only $1.50, or only $1.00 with Tu 
the first 22 volumes of the Cyclopedia, or free Wi 
: with the full set of 32 volumes paid for at once Th 
<r —only $25.00 for the set in cloth binding. 
ALAS FR : The Columbian Revolving Book-Case js Fr 
> M4 Ia a 1 f | furnished either in oak, antique finish, or in 
TS rg on Sa - Phas ! hard maple, cherry finish, as you prefer. It j Sa 
wees fe fi Be — | pie, y et ected! S 
2 a os Ug be Ff; A ‘ knock-down as well as revolving, held together 
Cee’ |2 “by four rods and four screws; may be taken 


to pieces in five minutes, and put together in 
10 minutes. 


It is a beautiful piece of furniture, 


though so fabulously cheap. 


Cyclopedia. 


And such a ‘*‘ Revolver’’ as the Columbian ! 


Mappy Mome! : 


Happy the home made rich with a good crop of bright children, whose inquiring 
minds and bright wits are daily educated and sharpened by contact with a good 


Well loaded and used is better for 


home defense than Winchester Rifles or Gatling Guns. 


The Columbian Cyclopedia is 


A Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge and an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in 


one; 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 pe and 7,000 illustrations. 


set, $25.00; half-Morocco per set, 


Cloth binding, per 


$2.00. Specimen pages free; sample volume 


60 cents, postage 16 cents;—sample returnable if not wanted, and money refunded. 


wmv GREAT OFFER, “= 9 


$5.0 


are paid. 


to have at hand.’’— 7he Standard, Chicago. 


‘It cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the reading public, who will 
find in its pages, in compact form, just the information they need.’’—Messenger, Phila- 


delphia. 


‘The fields of literature, science and art and of all knowledge, are thoroughly 
gleaned. ‘The topics are ably treated, many illustrations are given, and a vast amount of 
information is contained in a small space.’’— Toledo Blade, Toledo. : aie 

‘Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat substantial binding 
and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings within such convenient limits such a 
vast amount of knowledge so well adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a 
delight to students.’’— Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 

CATALOGUE 132 pages, New, Standard and Holiday Books, sent free. 


The Columbian Publishing Co., 


393 Peart St., New York. 


UNITY 


reach of almost any one. 
advertised price, sent to 


renewals as well as to new subscriptions. 


cordially commends the COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA as 
a thoroughly excellent work, remarkably cheap, and, 
on the easy installment terms advertised, easily within 


For $1.00 


the Cyclopedia will be sent as specified, and, 77 addition thereto, Unify, two copies one 
year to two subscribers, or one copy two years to one subscriber. 


cash and a further payment of $20.00 in 16 installments of $1.25 

each will secure immediately, by express, volumes | to 16, in cloth 

binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as the installments 
25 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco binding. 


COLUMBIAN ECHOES! 


‘Will win its way by merit.’’—Advocate, Pittsburgh. 
‘‘Must become very popular.’’—.School Journal, New York. ; 
‘The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful information as every family ouglit 


Cranston & Stowe, 
Chicago,Cincinnati, St.Louis. 


in addition to the publishers’ 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 


This offer applies to 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT -::: 


Sermons 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

Sav, ects: Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things 
Yahweh inthe Bible, Some Things to be Sure of, Su!- 
omon and the Lilies, The Perfect, Abiding God’: 
Time, The Full Bushel, The Riches of Life, Take my 
Yoke, Paul's Three Points, Knowledge of God, Why 
any Religion, The One Religion, Faithfulness, “0 
God!"’, A “Cure All’, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, ©. 
Age. Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages, bound uniformly with 
the author's Poems and Bssays. $1.00 postpaid. 


MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


SE, TEE Mics doeGhadeecdeondas 6606000606000 $1.00 
Ph, Cn, Pin. dente dnnnsntssbheGe 666460006008 1.00 
Legends from Storyland, Cloth, l6mo.,............. iO 
Manual Training. Paper, J8M0........cccccceeeecees 25 


To any one mentioning this advertisement before 
Dec. 31, we will send, prepaid, the five books on receipt 
of $2.50 or the first three for $2.00. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & C€O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


“RTO US THE FATHER” 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS roctBa!18ns 


x Sermons by Six Authors. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, - . 
The Fullnessof God, - . ™ © 


M. J. Savage. 
&. R. Calthrop. 


i BL fee ee ee eee eee Hi. M. Simmens, 
Tne Revelation of God, - = + = J. W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethies, - - - - - W. Cc. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, . - - - - J. Li. Jones. 

No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 co ries, 

3.50. O der for the holidays, CHA ELES H. KERK & Co. 


ublishers, 175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Iilinol 


ACATION TOUR FOR 1891, 

A personally conducted tour of England, Scot- 

land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and France, embracing the Wagner 
Music Festival at Beyreuth. Leaving New York, June 
27, returning Aug.3o0. Cost of tour of 65 das, $500. For 
particulars address, Dr, T. H. Sherw » 1010 22d 

t., N. W.Washington, D. C. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.), Principa 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for plank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


’ PICTURES 
WORLD'S FAIR weit. 
BUILDINGS. 
Full information of with the 
Greatest Event of all time, also ption of all States 


vernm 
50 DS © SS ee Acre, fine illustrati of 
Ind teresting . A World of Infor- 
mation for only 25 cents a year. che By bn 
Page Catalogue containing 1,000 Clubbi 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hand-Book of Useful on con- ! 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil. f 
A PURE SOULED LIAR! : 
An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 
“In many respects a remarkable book. Its titleisa t 


“There fg nothing unworthy here, either in morals or I 
art.”—American. 


“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 
the season.’’—Northern Budget. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicag® 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 T0 $4.00 


Illustrations 


d he n oe = { 
Express Charges paid and r one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 

Catalogue costalet 1600 offers and sample copy cf II]ustrated 
Paper. Address THE 


RACTS ABOUT JESUS 


SIX) by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 


by W. M. Salter. All mailed for 20 e 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Feb arueg Chicage 


KnadtHin. St. Louis, Mo. 


Artistic Metal Wor O ¢%6 
Brass, Iron and Wire Office-work, ref roe 
etc. vs ° ie 


= 


> € 
Ever it 


shi everywhere. Agents 
Write for Catalogue 


a 
cents. Address The Western Wid, 


SCHOOL GIRLS 32k° int" Gueae Sut 8 
Chicago, 
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Helps to High Living. 
The soul has the evidence of things 


not seen, and goes singing into 
her rest. 


Mon.—Fancies are never, at our peril, to be 
mistaken for faith. 


Tues.—Love is to live ; and not to love is 
not to live. 
Wed.—What I do I must stand by. 
Thurs.—When a man is on the right way 
his heart is open to heaven. 
Fri.—Angels come from below the Son of 
Man, as well as from above him. 
We touch hands in the Spirit, and the 
light that is not the light of the 


sun covers and enfolds us all. 
—Robert Collyer. 


Sun. 


Sal. 


Spring Winds. 
I heard the winds with unseen feet 
Pass up the long and weary street ; 


They sang: ‘‘We come from hill and glen 
To touch the brows of toiling men, 


“That each may know and feel we bring 
The first faint breathings of the spring; 


“To sweeten lane, and street, and square, 
And lighten all the dusty air. 


‘The hills from which we come lie bright 
In something ofa richer light. 


“The long deep glens and woodlands lie 
In softer shadows to the eye. 


“The birds have caught a finer note 
To throb with joy each feathered throat, 


“The streamlet echoes sweet and clear 
The liquid pulsings of the year ; 


“And everywhere you look is seen 
Life dawning in a tinge of green.’’ 


Thus sang the winds as up the street 
They passed with heard, but unseen, feet ; 


And, as they went, arcloud above 
Sent downward tears of spring and love. 
—Alex. Anderson,in Young Days. 


Railroad Jack. 


‘Railroad Jack’’ is the most fa- 
mous dog in all this section. He 
lives in and about the depot and rail- 
road trains, and is a great traveler. 
Nobody owns him, but it is safe to 
say that every railroad man and ex- 
press agent and station hand is his 
friend, and he always finds a cordial 
welcome and good care wherever he 
goes. The most common range of 
Jack’s travels is from Montreal to 
Poughkeepsie, though he takes an 
occasional trip to the east on the 
Fitchburg and to the west on the Cen- 
tral. 

A short time ago, after staying a 
day in Saratoga, he boarded a south- 
bound train and took a trip to Rhine- 
beck. When Mr. Randolph, the bag- 
gage-master at the station, was attend- 
ing the evening train due from the 
north, the train baggage-master said 
to him : 

‘Railroad Jack came down from 
Albany and got off here. Look out 
for him.”’ 

As the train drew away from the 
Station Jack jumped on the station 
baggage-car, and took a seat among 
the trunks. Mr. Randolph said : 

‘Well, Jack, have you got any 
baggage, and where are you going ?”’ 

Jack wagged his stumpy tail and 
opened his intelligent jaws, as much 
as to say: ‘‘I’m all right.’’ As they 
came to the crossing where the bag- 
gage is transferred to a wagon for 
Roundout and Kingston, Jack waited 
until the wagon was backed up against 
the car, and then leaped into the 
wagon. Saul Keldar, the driver, 
Said : 

“Well, Jack, if you are going to 
Kingston, jump up on the seat, and 
out of the way.”’ 

The dog did as was requested, went 
across the river, and spent the night 
at the Ulster and Delaware round- 
house. ‘The next morning Jack was 
at the ferry, went on board the boat, 
and as soon as she landed on the 
Rhinebeck side he went to the depot, 
and remained there until the 7:07 
a.m. train for Albany came along. 


‘Jack, that is the Albany train.’’ 
The dog gave a low whine, and in 
an instant was on the platform of the 
baggage-car, scratching at the door, 
which was opened by the baggage- 
master, and Jack was all right on his 
return trip to Albany.— New York 
Sun. 


ONE of those much-abused birds, 
the English sparrow, got into the 
globe of an electric lamp just before 
the hour for turning on the current, 
and didn’t seem to know enough to 
get out. A little crowd assembled to 
see what would happen when the cur- 
rent was turned on; but before the 
catastrophe an elegantly-dressed man, 
accompanied by a lady walked up. 
When he saw the situation he handed 
his cane to his companion, pulled off 
kid gloves, climbed the slippery pole, 
to the great detriment of his good 
clothes, and, putting his hand within 
the lamp, released the bird, which flew 
away. The crowd applauded, and 
the gentleman went home for more 
good clothes.— 7he Myrtle. 


The First Postage Stamp. 


The Italians claim to be the first 
who introduced postage stamps into 
the world of ‘‘letters.’’ Now, if you 
open any encyclopzedia, whether Ital- 
ian or foreign, you will see that the 
postage stamp was invented by Row- 
land Hill, and was introduced into 
use in 1840. But Italians now say 
that all this is wrong, and that the 
postage stamp is an Italian invention, 
and was introduced in Turin in 1818, 
under Victor Emanuel I., King of 
Sardinia; the first stamp being an 
allegorical design of a genius on 
horseback, surrounded by a round 
frame, oval frame and octagon frame, 
of the worth of fifteen cents, twenty- 
five cents and fifty cents. The first 
stamps, however, were rather postal 
cards than stamps, since the writing 
was on them, and not enclosed within 
any envelope. They could be folded, 
however, and sealed. 

These remained in use until 1836. 
It was precisely this system, Italians 
now say, that Sir Rowland Hill 
adopted (though the encyclopedias 
say he invented it) twenty-two years 
later. Afterwards Thomas Chalmers 
proposed the separate postage stamp, 
to be placed on any kind of letter or 
envelope to please the writer, and this 
soon became adopted by other coun- 
tries. In 1857 the United ,States of 
America again robbed Italy of its in- 
vention by making stamped envelopes 
for newspapers. 

In 1875 Austria also robbed Italy 
of its invention by introducing postal 
cards. In 1882 Belgium robbed Italy 
of its original creation by introducing 
postal notes. All the fuss therefore 
that was made during the fifteenth 
anniversary of the postage stamps, 
and which gave so much honor to 
England, should have devolved on 
Italy, where it was first invented and 
introduced in 1818. Atleast so say 
the Italians.—Newsboys’ Appeal. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... .10cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 “‘ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... 15 “ 


One Crike of Vaseline Camphor Ice 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented .... 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘ 


names, € pone 
your druggist any Vaseline or 
unless labelled with our name, 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y 


One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 ‘* 
1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at price 


On no account be persuaded to accept from 
eparation therefrom, 
ecause you will certain- 


WALL PAPER 


SANIPLES SENT FREE. 


We carry the largest stock and greatest assort- 
ment in the West. White blanks 3c to 6c. Gilts 5c to 
25c. Embossed Gilts 5c to 50c. 18 in. Frieze and nar- 
row borders to match all papers and ceilings. 
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The Superior Medicine 


The time to purify the blood isin MARCH, APRIL, MAY. The medicine to take is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, which is SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in propor- 


tion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes to strengthen and build 
up the system weakened by disease and pain. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla gives tone to the 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. It quickens the appetite, and imparts to the sys- 
tem a healthful feeling of strength and vigor. When taken for Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheu- 


matism, or for any other disease originating in impure blood the results are positive, 
thorough, and lasting. These statements are true only of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Be 
sure to ask for AYER’S., IT CURES OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 


The humble receive advantage.the self 
* sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Urocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered. 


next house-cl 


in your 


EINOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. NEW YORE. 


VALMOND THE CRANK. 


“THE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 
ys By “NERO.” 


Probably no more powerful work of fiction published in any language. Fully abreast 
of the times. Distinctively American and original. Its general tendency is to make 


people wiser and better. More than any other book, this work exhibits : 
THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 
THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO ; 
THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


yen It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rive! Fermentinc! Tracic! Humane! 


This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 
his present industrial environment. Get the book, read it, circulate it. Inspired for the 
welfare of man! : 

212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


Address Dept. A, 4 Warren St., New York City. 
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Teach your boys and girls business methods. Instruct 
them in +4 | pennant and how 
business letter. No 


to write a will do this so 
oor use of a 
ou can teach them at home, and can use te 
in your own correspondence. We willsell a fine 
of any of the celebrated ‘‘ Hall,” ‘‘ World,”’ ‘‘ Victor,’’ ** McLoughlin,” “Odell,” ** Merritt,” ““Sun," 


. or “Crown” makes, at 20% to 50% less taan manufacturers’ prices. Don’t pay high prices; $5 to $15 
the best of these machines. Shipped with privilere of examining before acce 
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GROTH & KLAPPERICH, 
14 & 16 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


* 


Address for illustrated catalogue and sampics of work, ‘* Yourn’s Bustvess DEPARTMENT,” T 3 Rt: 
WRITER HEADQUARTERS, 31 Broadway, Now York City. (Allmakes of standard typewriters.) “a 
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May 7, 189 


Aunoungements, 


Western Unitarian Anniversaries. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 


Tuesday, May 72. 


10:00 a. m.—Devotional Service, led by 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 

10:15 a. m. — Address of the President, 
Mrs. Celia P. Woolley. 

10:30 a. m.— Report of Secretary, Miss 
Florence Hilton. 

11:00 a. m.—Report of Committee on Dis- 
banding. , 

11:10 a. m.—Report of Committee on 
Joining the Alliance. 

11:20 a. m.—The Need of Spiritual Life in 
the Unitarian Denomination. Speaker to be 
announced later. 

12:00 m.—Interniission. 

2:00 p. m.— Announcement of Delegates. 

2:05 p. m.—Report of Treasurer. 

2:10 p. m. — Disbanding and Joining the 
Alliance. Mrs. West, Mrs. Richardson and 
others. 

3:10 p. m.—The History, Work and Possi- 
bilities of the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference. Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 

3:40 p. m.—Reasons why the W. W. U. C. 
should not Disband. Mrs. M. 8S. Savage. 

3:50 p. m.—Discussion and Business. 

Reception Committee to welcome friends 
and delegates: Mrs. Metcalf, Mrs. Ada 
Temple, Mrs. J. M. Wanzer. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Monday, May 11. 


8:00 p. m.—Reception to Delegates at All 
Souls Church. 


Tuesday, May 72. 


10:00 a. m.—Directors’ Meeting, at 175 
Dearborn Street. 

7:45 p. m.—Sermon. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Charles F. Bradley, 


Quincy, Ill., Alternate. Social Reunion in 
Church Parlors after the Sermon. 


Wednesday, May 73. 


9:00 a. m.— Devotional Meeting, led by 
W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. 

10:00 a. m.—Business Session. Opening 
Address of the President, Daniel L. Shorey ; 
Report of Secretary, John R. Effinger; Re- 
port of Treasurer, Myron Leonard ; Reports 
of State Missionary Work, five minutes 
each. Appointment of Committees on Res- 
olutions, Nominations and Credentials. In 
memory of Jusdon Fisher—J. Ll. Jones. 

12:00 m.—Intermission. Dinner in Church 


Parlors. 

2:00 p. m.—Anunual Business Meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. Reports of Officers and presentation 
of plans for the second years’ work in the 
six years’ course of study. Discussion of 
the Summer School and Sunday School In- 
stitute to be held at Hillside, Wis., in 
August next. 

3:00 p. m.—Paper.—Comparative Religion 
in Sunday Schools, John C. Learned, St. 
Louis. Paper.—Primary Work in Sunday 
Schools, Elinor E. Gordon, Sioux City. 
Paper.—The New Testament Contribution 
to Universal Religion, W. W. Fenn, Mass. 
Discussion. 

5:00 p.m. Intermission. Tea in Church 
Parlors for those who wish it. 

7:45 p. m.—The Spiritual America. 

1. Foregleams in Europe. The New 
World Rising out of the Sea.—Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Chicago. | 

2. Contribution of the real America to 
the thought and life of the world.—Dr. A. 
J. Canfield, Chicago. 

3. The America yet to be.—Howard Mac- 
Queary, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Thursday, May 14. 


9:00 a. m.—Devotional Meeting, led by T. 
P. Byrnes, Humboldt, Iowa. 

10:00 a. m.— The Social Equilibrium— 
How to secure and preserve it. 

1. The National Condition of Social 
a Charles F. Bradley, Quincy, 
I 

2. Individualism—-Henry Doty Maxson, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

3. Individualistic Socialism. — Mila F. 
Tupper, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4. After the Transition.—Herbert Taft 
Root, Hinsdale, IIL 

Discussion. 

12:00 m.—Intermission. 
church parlors. 

2:00 p. m.—The Power of the Liberal Gos- 
pel. Dr. J. G. Townsend. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Discussion. : 

3:00 p. m.— Business Meeting. Reports of 
Committees on Business and Resolutions. 
Election of officers. 

5:00 p. m.—Intermission. 
lors for those who wish it. 

7:45 p. m.—The Coming Synthesis of Re- 
ligion. 


Dinner in the 


Tea in the Par- 


1. Contribution of Ethical Culture. W. 
B. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. Contribution of the Independent. Dr. 
Thomas Kerr, Rockford, III. : 

3. Contribution of Universalism. Au- 
gusta Chapin, Oak Park, III. 

4. Contribution of Unitarianism. Paul 


R. Frothingham, New Bedford, Mass. 


5. Contribution of Progressive Judaism. 
Joseph Stoltz, Chicago. Speakers limited to 
twenty minutes each. 


Friday, May 15. 


10:00 a. m.— Directors’ Meeting, at 175 
Dearborn Street. 

8:00 p. m.—Social Reception to Delegates 
by the Unitarian Club at the home of Mr, 
and Mrs. John Wilkinson, 482 La Salle 
Avenue. 

The Third Church is on the corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Take cable cars 
at corner of Madison and LaSalle Streets or 
Randolph and LaSalle Streets, get off at 
Laflin Street and walk one block south. 

The homes of the Third Church will be 
opened to receive delegates as far as possi- 
ble. Will those who wish private accommo- 
dations write at one to the minister, J. V. 
Blake, 21 Laflin Street, Chicago. 

Let all delegates report at the church, 
which will be open for that purpose all day 
Monday and Tuesday, May 11 and 12. 
They will then be shown to a good hotel 
near at hand, at from $1.50 to $3 per day 
according to room ; or to convenient lodg- 
ings at proportionate rates. 

Dinner will be served in the church dur- 
ing the noon intermission of Wednesday and 
Thursday, and a simple tea also, on each of 
those days, for those whose stopping places 
are at distant parts of the city. 

What hospitality the church can extend, 
it offers warmly and affectionately. 

Western Unitarian Conference.-Any person may 
become a Life Member of this Conference by the 


payment of twenty-five dollars in one sum,and an 
Annual Member by the payment of one dollar. 


Women's Western Unitarian Conference. — Life 
Membership may be acquired by the payment of 
ten dollars. Annual membership by the payment 
of one dollar. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society.—tife 
membership shall be acquired by paying ten dollars, 
and annual membership by paying one dollar into 
the treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following cash 
receipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. .......... $1,404.59 
J. Vila Blake, Guarantee Fund, ’90 and ’g1 . 10.00 
S. L. Brewster, Rochester, N. Y...... 25.00 
Samuel Wilder, Roghester,N. Y...... 25.00 
Holland Unitarian Church, Grand Rapids, 
a 6 swat Bae & eis 8 eS 8 12.00 
All Souls Church, Janesville, Wis. 20.00 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb. . 40.00 
Thos. Kilpatrick, Omaha, Neb. ...... 10.00 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago..... 75.00 
$1,621.59 


ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Previously acknowledged......... $4,472.20 
C. Allen Browne, Boston, Mass., to apply on 


amount pledged by W. C. Gannett. . 200.00 
$4,672.20 
ON PAREER MEMORIAL FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. ........ $2,917.45 
Henry D. Hateh, Chitamo......ces 25.00 
$2,942.45 
ON EMERSON FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. ........ $18.05 


WANTED, AT ONCE. 


3,000 Trial Subscribers to UNITY at ten 
cents for ten weeks. This is not hard to 
accomplish : it will take only $300 all told 
from our whole constituency, and if many 
will help, no one need spare much time or 
money. Moreover, we prefer this time to 
make some adequate return to the friends 
who help us in the shape of adequate 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


To secure these premiums it is only neces- 
sary, first, to be a regular subscriber to 
UNITY, and second, to send the money with 
the names and indicate the premium pre- 
ferred. We, like the famous New York 
politician, ‘‘ pay the freight.”’ 

1. For Ten Cents we will send UNrry ten 
weeks to one new name, and either Abbot’s 
‘Truths for the Times,’’ or SimmBns’ “‘ The 
Religion of Jesus.’’ 

2. For Twenty Cente we will send Unity 
ten weeks to two new names, and either 
‘‘Ten Great Novels,’’ or ‘‘ The Importance 
of the Intellectual Life,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

3. For Thirty Cents we will send Unity 
ten weeks to three new names, and either 
‘‘The Public School Question,’ by Bishop 
McQuaid and Dr. Abbot, or “ Uplifts of 
Heart and Will,’’ by James H. West. 

4. For Forty Cents we will send Unity 
ten weeks to four new names, and the 
special paper edition of ‘‘The Faith that 
Makes Faithful,’ the edition that is sold 
only in packages of ten, ‘unless ordered 
under this offer. yabg” 

5. For Fifty Cents we will send Unity 
ten weeks to five new names, and Sunday- 
school Stories for Little Children,’’ by Miss 
Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whit- 


man, a handsome cloth-bound volume of 
219 pages, the publishers’ price one dollar. 

6G. For Sixty Cents we will send UNITY 
ten weeks to six new names, and ‘‘Sunday- 
School Stories,’’ by Edward E. Hale, a 
handsome cloth-bound volume of 324 pages, 
the publishers’ price one dollar. 


7. For Seventy Cents we will send UNITY 
ten weeks to seven new names, and ‘‘ The 
Auroraphone,’’ by Cyrus Cole, in paper, the 
first number of our new paper library. 

8. For Eighty Cents we will send UNITY 
ten weeks to eight new names, and the new 
revised edition of ‘‘The Evolution of Im- 
mortality,’’ by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, in cloth. 

9. For Ninety Cents we will send UNITY 
ten weeks to nine new nates, and ‘‘ The 
Laws of Heredity,” by Dr. George William- 
son, a cloth-bound book of 383 pages, pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.50. 

10. For One Dollar we will send UNITY 
ten weeks to ten new names, and Dr. 
Hedge’s volume, ‘‘Martin Luther and Other 
Essays,’’ publishers’ price two dollars. 

Please note that our supply of the books 
offered in paragraphs 5, 6 and Io is limited, 
and that orders must be sent for these pre- 
miums at once to make sure of them. 


There are two ways in which our friend, 
can avail themselves of this offer. The way _ 
that will help us most is to show UNITy ty 
neighbors and acquaintances and induce 
each to pay the ten cents for his own paper 
Such trial subscriptions are by far the mog 
likely to result in permanent subscriptions 
The other way is to send the money with , 
ist of people likely to be interested. Such 
lists are often most valuable, when they cop. 
tain widely scattered names. If you haye 
friends inclined to the liberal faith who liye 
out on the frontier, don’t forget them jy, 
making up your list. 

And don’t put off sending the list. It wijj 
help doubly ifit comes promptly. We want 
to make the regular weekly issue of Unrpy 
ten thousand before fall. A united effor 
will do it. 

Address all business letters and remit. 
tances to 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Mayflower isa 16-page illustrated monthly 
paper, published at Floral Park, N. Y., and is de. 
voted entirely to flowers and gardening. It has the 
largest cirealation of any paper of its class. Syb. 
cription price, 50 cts. per year. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous Ils. 


Kaa ee 


D" PRICES 
Gea 


Baking 


a 


Powder. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder. 
Superior to every other known. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, 


Griddle Cakes, 


Palatable and Wholesome. 


No other baking powder does such work. 


:S 


—_—, 


THE FARMERS’ Voice. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. . 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 


“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:Y g10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Seale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Seale... .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCATE CO... Chicago. 11. 


; TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
tA MAN: 
8HO T 
THE , 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC Great 8 
FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, os aun 


- DINING CARS 
VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. “ROU; ‘> 
E. St. JOHN, JNO, SEBASTIAN, St ae 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass’r Agt. . 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A live and pasressive Agricultural and 
Home paper will be sent for one year and a 
premium worth 50 cents, all for 


FIFTY CENTS. 


Orry anv CountrY is a semi-monthly, 16 page paper. 


This offer will be good during 1891. We want 100,000 circu- 
mong Sample copy and list of premiums sent ‘free. Ad- 
88, 


CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 


ODELL "Oise” TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 

ter with Check Perforator attachment. I 

ing the lead on oe type Writers. Special 
to Ministers & 8.8. 


eacher?. Send for cir- 
eulars. Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Av, Chieaga 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrate 
Fine Engra 


vings. Only 26 centsa year. Chicago, 


Only 


d. 
I. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
The Tailor System of Dress 


Zam Making by one of the bes! “u 
ae) thors, including Book 0) 
structions, Charts,Double i... 
ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is svld 
by the inventor at $7.50. by a 
Special arrangement we cal 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 
ONLY 81.00. 

This paper gives information 
of all Govern. 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine Lilustrations, 
also cuts of all 
structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY 


.Whosends us 25 CENTS and the names and 
addresses of 10 lady friends who love to read 
will receive THE YOUNG LADIES’ BAZAR, 
« large 16 page monthly full of Beautiful Ii 
tures, Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, House 
hold Doings aud Fancy Work, ete., ONE YEAR 
FREE, Don’t miss this rare chance, as ths 
is the best cheapest and prettiest FAMILY 
AND FASHION JOURNAL published. 0° 
and after Jan. Ist., 1892, the regular price 
will be $1.00 per year. SEND AT ONCE 
orany time before Jan. Ist., 1892, and re- 
ceive it one year for only 25 cents. 
aes 5 cents extra (30 cents in all) 
es we willsend you post-paid an 
Ma) ELEGANT FASHION CATALOGUE 
Se Paper Patterns containing 40 pages and 
1300 illustrations of over 650 different 
styles of ladies’, misses’ and childrens 
garments, amount of material necessary 
tomakesame, ete. Ad. YOUNG LADIES 
BAZAR, 230 LaSalle St., Chicago, lll 


AGENTS 


For two of the best selling articles 
now in the market, viz.: **Child- 
hood, its Care and Culture,’ by 
Mary Alien West, the book for 
mothers everywhere—and the fine 


aquarelle-tint picture of Miss Fran- 
ces BE. Willard, the most notable 


woman of the age. Sell on sight. 
Send for terms to WOM. TEMP. PUB. 
AS8’N, 161 La Salle 8t.. Chicago. 


forterms. W. CG. Wilson, Kansas 
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WANTED both sexes. $25 to $59 | 
MGENTS yaaa aN 
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